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94 Notes and Discussions 

SOPHOCLES OEDIPUS TYR ANNUS 40-45 

VVV T 1 , <3 KpdTUTTOV wdtriv OtSiwov Kdpa, 
iK€Te6ofj.tv <re wdvres otSe wp6<rTpoiroi 
d\/oJv Ttv y ebpelv fyfiiv — efre tov $eujv 
{p-fiprqv 6.Koiira% etr' dir' dvdpbs oltrdd irov — 
ws toigiv ifiiretpouri Kal t&s £vfi<pop&s 
fribaas opuj fidXitrra rtav (iovKevixdrtav. 

The real and only reasons, whether categorically stated or not, which 
induced the Priest to apply to Oedipus for help and advice on behalf of 
the people in their sore distress, are three: (a) Oedipus was tptreipos; 1 (b) 
ep.vei.poi. are the best advisers generally; (c) apart from (b), it is specially 
(kcu) in o-vp.<popai that the inherent capacity of ep.Tteipoi., evpetv fiovXevfiara, 
is so signally revealed. 

These are practically the reasons why Lord Roberts was sent out to 
save the situation in South Africa. They are the reasons, to descend 
in the scale of illustrations, why Captain Kettle is selected for his par- 
ticular adventures. In fact they constitute the grounds in general upon 
which special selections are made for posts of high responsibility in 
critical situations. Compare Macaulay's character of Luxemburg, chap, 
xix of his History, and Robertson's Charles V, Book VI, near the end. 
If it can be shown that the three reasons, given above, are those stated 
by the Priest for applying to Oedipus in the emergency, the sense of the 
passage is provided for in a satisfactory manner. In accordance with the 
views here expressed, reason (a), which is obvious, is stated by implication 
in is Totcriv iftattipouri, reasons (b) and (c) are combined, compressed, and 
merged into the words succeeding ifjureipoio-i of lines 44, 45, while reason 
(c), being the most important, is most prominently stated. 

Mr. Jebb, who translates : " for I see that, when men have been proved 
in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect," 
states in the Appendix, p. 208 of ed. 2, that the general sense is: "for, 
when men are experienced, we see that they are also most successful in 
giving counsel." Here both the italicized expressions are importations, 
on which the interpretation is dependent for sense, not found in the 
Greek. Still neither the translation, nor the general sense, affords a 
suitable reason for making this particular application at this particular 
juncture to the particular individual addressed. The general sense given 
by Jebb answers to reason (b), but reason (c) is the pertinent one here, viz., 
that it is the critical situation which brings out the dormant powers of 
such characters as Oedipus, and makes application to him in this crisis 
specially appropriate. He, who has successfully surmounted £v/u.<£opai 
throughout a life of adventure (?/*7rei/30s), is the very man to devise (tipttv) 

■Here ep.ireipos refers to the practical experiences of a hard life, as explained in the 
old gloss, rots iv irelpq. 7roXX^ yeyov6<n. 
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measures (/3ov\ev/uaTa) for coping with such an emergency, as that which 
formed the subject of the deputation to Oedipus. 

The Priest says in effect : " We look to you, Oedipus, the man of the 
world (iv TrcCpa. TToXXrj yeyovora), for a practical measure of relief, because 
(6s) men of experience, like yourself, are most brilliant in their resources, 
when difficulties (£u//,<£opas) gather thickest around them." 

The crux lies in lines 44, 45. The question of the construction of the 
words has raised a protracted controversy, under the influence of which 
the fact that these two lines supply a reason for what precedes, and the 
necessity for the adequacy of that reason, seem to have received insuf- 
ficient attention. Jebb's translation fails in this respect. As a state- 
ment, " the issues of counsels have effect" is as unimpeachable as " all 
events are predetermining causes of other events to follow," but, as a 
reason here, it is equally irrelevant. Even as a truism the statement is 
marred in the predication by the insertion of the words "most often." 
Again a reason implying a multitude of counsels is inappropriate to an 
appeal made to a single individual, after the advice of the usual quid- 
nuncs had failed. Lastly the real meaning of £cio-as is that <u iv^opal, 
though past, " still live," i. e., " are still living forces," impressed on the 
mind. But this sense does not suit "issues of counsels," etc., and the 
translation " have effect " is a substitution of effect for cause, and is mis- 
leading because the English expression "have effect" here implies more 
than is stated, namely, what that effect is. An example will illustrate 
this: 6 *7T7ros \a.KT%ti: the horse kicks and thereby produces an effect: in 
effect he breaks his bucket: still the only translation of the verb is 
" kicks." The experiences of e/xweipoi may be pleasurable or painful or 
both. But it is the painful experience, successfully surmounted, which 
leaves the most vivid (£<o<ras /j-dXia-Ta) impression on the mind. Place a 
full stop at /mXia-ra, and this sentiment is actually expressed; remove it, 
and the partitive genitive which follows naturally appeals to /xaXurra for 
government. But instead of a word in the genitive which would com- 
plete this sense in logical sequence, the speaker, by a common idiom, 
harks back, in his last words, to the central thought of the passage, the 
cry ' to devise some helpful action,' and t5v /3ov\cvfndTan> is substituted. 

The substitution of iw /3ovXev/ia.Tuiv is justified, (a) by the reversion, 
at the end of the sentence, to the central and pervading thought; (b) by 
the fact that on the surface of the words there is no difficulty in grasping 
the sense; (c) by the close connexion in the context between i/j.Tre<.pla, 
<Tv/j.4>°po-h an( i fiovXevixciTa; reason (a) requires no comment. As regards 
(6) it is only necessary to refer to the choric odes of the tragedians and 
comedians, and to the plain prose of the speeches in Thucydides, in order 
to understand at once how receptive Greek is of difficulties in actual gram- 
matical construction, provided the arrangement of the words suggests the 
speaker's thought. There has never been any question as to the general 
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sense which these two lines are intended to convey; it is only in the analysis 
of the thought that the difficulty has of late presented itself, for the pas- 
sage does not appear to have provoked much discussion in the old days. 

In regard to (c) the following remarks will, it is hoped, explain how 
it is that iw f3ovXevp.a.T<ov is a substitution Trpoi to o-qpaivoptvov rather than 
7rapa TTpoo-SoKiav, as might at first sight appear. Lines 44, 45 form a con- 
densed expression, the links between tois ipireipois and tu>v fiovXcvpaTow 
being missing. It is clear however that for present purposes ol Zpirtipoi 
are identical in the Priest's mind with ol i-a ^tkrurra o-vp./3ovXtvovTcs, and 
that Oedipus is included in this class. Had 11. 44, 45 stood alone, as an 
aphorism, apart from the context, it would have been necessary to sub- 
stitute either o-vp.f$ovXowi for Ipirapouri or ep.Treipia>v for fiovXtvpATvyv, i. e., 
"adversity is the most lively of counsels," or, "adversity is the most 
enduring of experiences." Sophocles condenses both thoughts into 
one. In the context, as rok ipneipoK is necessary to mark the 
character to which reference is made, so tu>v f3ovXevp.a.To>v is essential to 
express the complete thought by recalling oAjo/v tiv' evpitv, the object 
uppermost in the Priest's mind. It is easy to understand that each 
IpirtipCa assists in forming fJovXevpara, by which o-vp.<popai are met and 
grappled with, while each arvpfyopa, successfully overcome by PovXeupara, 
leaves an indelible impression on the mind, and consequently, by this 
very process, becomes itself a fresh /SovXtvpa, with which to overcome 
further o-vp4>opaL Thus the character of Odysseus as iroXvpriTis was cast 
in o-vp<popaL I see, therefore, no difficulty in taking o-vp<popai, for the 
purpose of the context, as a type or class belonging to the order of 
fSovXevpara, i. e., 'things planned,' 'counsels given,' just as in ecclesiasti- 
cal language adversity is called a ' judgment,' and in secular terms a 
'school.' Now the action of o-vp<popai is twofold: (1) they produce endur- 
ing impressions, and (2), by means of (1), their effects remain as /SovXevpara 
for future guidance. Sophocles mentions (1) only, the first and most 
important, but (2) is of course implied. Hence it follows that Mekler's 
pi£<w becomes unnecessary, because (2), as the effect of (1), covers this 
sense. There is, therefore, in our context a close connexion between 
ipwupia, o-vp.<popax, and /SovXevpara, which makes the substitution of one 
for the other less harsh than it otherwise might seem. 

In the context re, 1. 40, is inferential, as often in Thucydides, " now 
therefore" ("so now," Coleridge); aXKrj is "active help" ("strength as 
displayed in action," L. and S.); evpetv is "to devise," being taken up 
again in fiovXtvpaTiav; en-e .... ttov is parenthetic, not being absolutely 
necessary to the sense, but being added in amplification of nva., with a 
reference, in this summing-up of the situation, to TrpS>To<s avSpwv (33) and 
Trpoo-OrJKri 6tov (38); <ii>s explains dX/cijv nv' ivpdv, and gives the reason why 
application for relief is made to Oedipus, rather than to anyone else, 
Teiresias, for instance; kcu means "actually," "just," or "exactly;" ras 
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£vp.<l>opd<; bears its ordinary sense of "adversity;" £a><ras pAXurra = " are 
most living," that is to say, have an existence, as impressions on the 
mind, most lively and enduring; tS>v /3ovXtvp.dTv>v is a partitive genitive, 
and goes with p.dXia-Ta £a>o-as, not with i-as ivp.fopds. Translate accord- 
ingly: 

Now, therefore, we, all of us here in suppliant wise, beseech thee, Oedipus, 
Prince mightiest in all eyes, to devise for us some helpful action or other 
(whether thou knowest it from having heard the voice of a god or haply from 
a man), since I see that with men of experience it is just their times of trial 
that are the most striking — of their counsels, [or] are, among their counsels, 
those which impress themselves on the mind with most enduring significance. 

It is claimed for this interpretation (which dates from 1899, when a 
friend in India suggested that paXicrra tS>v /iovXtvpanov should be taken 
as equivalent to p.5.XXov r/ to. /JovAev/wtTa) : 

(a) That it gives the best sense to the passage, since it supplies the 
true reasons for applying to Oedipus for help; (b) that it dispenses with 
the unusual sense of ras £vfi.<$>opa.<s, which has given rise to much contro- 
versy; (c) that it severs the unnatural connexion betweeen ras ivp.<f>opd's 
and ™v fiovX(.vjxa.Ttav, words completely separated in the context by the 
author ; (d) that tSv ySovAev/AaVcov at once drops into its natural construc- 
tion, as an ordinary partitive genitive; (e) that there is ample justification 
in the context and in the Greek language for the compressed form of 
speech, by which it is claimed that the passage is explained; (/) that the 
substitution at the end of the sentence of a word which recalls the main 
or central thought of the passage, for that which is expected in the 
immediate context, is a common idiom, such as Sophocles might well be 
expected to employ. 

The objections to the ordinary interpretations may be summarized as 
follows : 

Jebb's. — (1) Violence to author's arrangement of words in taking 
ras iv/j.4>opd's with riav /JovAevjiiaTtoi/; (2) special sense given to t<xs £vp.<f>opds 
not warranted by context; (3) violence done to £oio-as by an interpreta- 
tion, which, even if admissible, does not command universal acceptance; 
(4) enfeeblement of adopted interpretation caused by translating pAXurra 
"most often;" (5) inferiority of sense after all the above straining; (6) 
inadequacy of reason. 

Kennedy's. — Points 1, 2, 5, and 6 as above. Kennedy's " comparisons 
of counsels" makes his interpretation equivalent to a special case of "in 
the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom," a sentiment quite out of 
place as a reason for appeal to a single individual. His interpretation of 
is, as explaining cit' 6.w' dvSpos, is not generally accepted, and mars the 
sense of the passage, inasmuch as it explains a side-issue, rather than the 
main object of the address. Besides, ip-n-eipoii obviously refers to Oedipus, 
not to the casual dvSpos irov. 
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Earle's. — Earle is undoubtedly right in saying that lines 44, 45 are a 
special case of "necessity is the mother of invention." But the objec- 
tions to his interpretation are: (1) substitution of pl&s for £<u<ras; (2) 
inferiority of reason. The expression, "even misfortunes are a source of 
counsels," does not emphasize the reason for the appeal with the same 
significance as " misfortunes are actually the keenest of counsels." But 
Earle is no longer off the rails, like his predecessors. The main point 
was to insist on the correct interpretation of tos |vja<£opas, which he has 
done. The rest will follow, if the final solution is yet to come. 

F. T. Kickards 
Bombay 



THE THEOKY OF IAMBIC SHORTENING IN LINDSAY'S 

C APT IV I 

When I read Lindsay's admirable edition of the Captivi of Plautus 
five years or more ago, I found myself involved in the meshes of a logical 
dilemma from which I could not escape. At the time I hoped for some 
elucidation of the difficulty in the subsequent writings of the author him- 
self. But no light has come from him, and the fundamental question 
which disturbed me does not seem to have troubled the numerous review- 
ers who have properly spoken of the book in the highest terms of praise. 
I seem forced, therefore, to make open confession here, for the matter 
involved underlies the most important topic treated in the work. Let me 
state the points of difficulty in the order in which they presented them- 
selves to me on reading the book. 

Ninety of the one hundred and two pages of the Introduction are 
devoted to a discussion of the metre and prosody of Plautus, and a large 
number of these pages deal with the brevis brevians law and its ramifi- 
cations. The principle itself is well stated at p. 30 in the following 
form: "After a short syllable an unaccented syllable, long by nature or 
by 'position,' was pronounced 'half-long' and scanned by the Dramatists 
either long or short, when the accent fell on the following syllable or on 
the preceding (short) syllable." Most Plautine scholars hold, I presume, 
that if the short syllable of the iambic combination be under the ictus or 
the word (or sentence) accent, the conditions of the case are satisfied, and 
the long syllable of the iambus may be shortened. But this view of the 
case is vigorously and repeatedly combated by Lindsay, who remarks at 
p. 38 that " to ascribe to the mere incidence of the ictus or beat of the 
line any influence over the quantity of a syllable is surely unreasonable." 
In the footnote at p. 31 he says: "This strange idea that the beat of a 
line, the cadence marked by the conductor's baton, could alter the quan- 
tity of a vowel of a Latin word has led to some surprising attempts at 



